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Spelling — 
a negligible art? 


NOT TODAY! Back in the early eighteenth 
century it was no great matter if one mixed 


up his e’s and 7’s and c’s and s’s— but NOW 











one must be meticulous in his spelling. 


The training given the pupil who studies 


RT 


Suzzallo, Pearson and _ Hillegas’ 
EVERYDAY SPELLING is unique, defi- 


nite, thorough. This new book not only in- 





vests the subject with real interest but it also, in 


teaching its 4,912 words, makes use of the | 





study - test- study plan, offers a variety of 


exercises, and develops the spelling sense. 


Published in a Two-book and a Three-book Edition 
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HE CLIMAX SERIES 
Copy. S. B.& Co. 

makes it possible for you to present a unified 
high school course in Latin. THE CLIMAX 
SERIES is widely considered the foremost 
expression of the new method of teaching 
Latin. At the same time, it preserves the 
essential strength of the classroom technique 
developed by able teachers during long years 
of struggling with the traditional texts. 
Books in the series which are available for fall use are: 
Latin—First Year; Text Edition; Miliaria in Via Latina 
(Teacher’s Manual); Latin—Second Year; Text Edition; 


Latin— Fourth Year; Text Edition; Narrationes Biblicae. 


In preparation: Latin— Third Year; Vade Mecum (Teacher's 
Silver, Burdett Gap 


AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 


Manual for Latin—Second Year). 
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TWO NEW RUGG BOOKS "™== 
FOR THE NINTH YEAR 


These new books offer a course that will make the teaching of social 
science in the ninth grade alive and significant. It is a course that is dif- 
ferent in point of view and material — a course that breaks down the old 
subject barriers between history, geography, civics, and economics, and 
gives pupils a broad view of contemporary problems. Equally well adapted 
for use under the 8-4 plan, or the 6-3-3 plan. More than 1600 places 
have already revitalized their social science teaching with the earlier 
books of the Rugg Social Science Course. 


An Introduction to Problems of American Culture 
Ready in September 


Changing Governments and Changing Cultures 
Ready in January 
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Now, no child need be handicapped 
Schorling - Clark — Potter 


Instructional Tests 


in Arithmetic 


New-type individualized drill for grades 5 to 8. 
The tests are planned so that each pupil is 
enabled to discover his own weaknesses and drill 
on what he does not know, until he is up to the 
standard of his ability in arithmetic computation. 
In one convenient booklet, there are inventory 
tests, practice exercises, special diagnostic tests, 
remedial material, record forms, standards for 
three levels of ability, and answers. These tests 
effect an increase in the mastery of classes of 
as much as three to six times the normal gain. 


Send for further information 


Raa) 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office : Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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Editorials 


Eliminate Rivalry 
IVILIZATIOQN is in jeopardy. 
continent or 


There is no 
country that is adequately 
stable. 
cally, socially, and civically as safe as any country 


The United States appears to be economi- 


on the globe, but there is a restless element here. 

American education appears to have’ responsi- 
bility for stabilizing civilization. 

Our expectation is that civilization will be saved 
by the elimination of rivalries of various kinds. It 
is evident that there will be no civic stability where 
there is intense rivalry between aristocracy, autoc- 
racy, and democracy. 

It is equally hopeless to expect peace and pros- 
perity where races or creeds are at war. 

The tragedy of civilization from India and China 
through Africa and South America, the islands of 
the southern and northern seas is the rivalry of 
ages. 

American education must be sure to eliminate 
all rivalry at Los Angeles. I will venture to be 
very plain spoken editorially, as I cannot be 


‘present. 


It will be high tragedy if there is any attempt to 
resurrect the rivalry of the anti-Horace Mann 
foolishness of the Controversy with the “ Thirty- 
one Boston Masters.” 

There is no more excuse for not glorifying both 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard in Ameri- 
can education than there is for making 
Washington and Franklin rivals in the crea- 
tion of American Independence, and no one 
has ever accused Franklin of being a rival of 
Washington. 

There should be as many schools named for 
Henry Barnard as for Horace Mann, and for 
Mary Lyon as for either of them. 

Henry Barnard can no more play Horace Mann’s 
part in the creation of American education than 
Benjamin Franklin can be credited with the sur- 
render of the army of Cornwallis, or Washington 
credited with the writing of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

American education is big enough to honor 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, and no man 
is big encugh to honor either who cannot honor 
both. 
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Farming by Electricity 
HE yield of high-priced fancy cucumbers was 
doubled this year by lining the truck garden 
with ele*tric It virtualiy makes a hot- 
house of the truck garden acre. 

“Dirt farmers” are warming up in the Far 
West, but Massachusetts leads the states in the 
use of electricity on the farms. This is especially 
true in providing home comforts and in increasing 
yield from cows and poultry. 


John R. Wilson, Paterson 
ee years superintendent of Pater- 

son, New Jersey, is a great record, not alone 
for the length of service, but for the achievements. 
Paterson has always been a record-making city. 

Alexander Hamilton made it internationally 
famous. Then Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, as 
a member of the city board of education, gave it 
high rank professionally. Then I. G. Sargeant came 
from Vermont, and, as a city school principal and 
state leader, progressively, gave it added prestige. 

Superintendent John R. Wilson has given Pater- 
son a longer service, in peace and prosperity, than 
has any of the other leaders. He has been a great 
promoter. He has had the principals, teachers 
and the public admiringly his co-workers. 

There has been no year in the twenty-five that 
Paterson has not made a real contribution to 
better citizenship in some worthwhile way. John 
R. Wilson has remained on his job, has made it his 
business to have the schools make Paterson a 
better place in which to live, and he has minded 
his business nobly. 

Nearly a thousand citizens of Paterson ban- 
queted Superintendent John R. Wilson on May 26, 
and 1,250 city and school officials and teachers 
signed a memorial volume, and the leading daily 
paper published in full the addresses of the mayor 
of the city and of the chairman of the city board 
of education, and the names of the 1,250 signers 
to the memorial volume. 


wires. 
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Chewning of Evansville 

UPERINTENDENT J. O. CHEWNING of 

Evansville, Indiana, for the past ten years, is 
in a class by himself, on a level of professional 
peace ard prosperity quite unapproached, so far as 
our observation goes. 

Evansville, the third largest city in the state, 
is on the border of Kentucky, which suggests vari- 
ous inherited complications. In the past ten years 
Indiana has had more calamitous social, civic, and 
professional disturbances than any state in the 
Union, and few city superintendents have survived. 

It is highly creditable that despite the demoraliz- 
ing condition Mr. Chewning’s temperament, wis- 
dom, and skill have enabled him to avoid un- 
pleasantness, personally or professionally. 

Mr. Chewning was principal of the high school 
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during the eight years that Superintendent Benezet 
introduced an evolutionary administrative scheme 
for the high school, and he accepted, adapted, and 
adopted it wonderfully. 

When Mr. Benezet resigned to accept a tempt- 
ing superintendency elsewhere ten years ago, Mr. 
Chewning succeeded and in every way 
every one has worked happily and prosperously. 


him, 


The elections of Mr. Chewning and of every- 
body else have been peaceful and the future is as 
promising as the past has been enjoyable. 

It is a joy to have known the Evansville of the 
eighteen years of Benezet and Chewning. 


W. Scott Ward, Athol 
UPERINTENDENT W. Scott Ward, Athol, 
Massachusetts, retires after thirty-six years in 
the superintendency of this city. 





The teachers, principals, students, professional 
men and women, business and other laborers of 
Athol, and those of neighboring counties, who 
have been associated with him in various phases of 
public and 
admiration 


welfare activities, demonstrated their 
and affection in many ways 
closing weeks of his official service. 

As professor in Cushing Academy, Ashburn- 
ham, as superintendent at Templeton, near Athol, 
W. Scott Ward has been a vital factor in the 
communities of which Athol is the notable centre 
for half-a-century, and no other man, professional 
or official, has had the same relation to the thou- 
sancs of families that he has had. 

In scholastic attainments, in professional devo- 


in the 


tion, in civic manliness, in temperamental person- 
ality he has left nothing more to be desired. 

When he was a student in Tufts College I was 
a citizen of that city, and President E. H. Capen 
was one of my most appreciated” associates on the 
Massachusetts State Board Education and 
comrade in various civic and professional activi- 
ties, and all graduates of Tufts College in the 
early ‘eighties carried through life the spirit of 
their academic chieftain. 

Consequently I have prized the friendship of W. 
Scott Ward in every way through the half-century. 


Marion Wade Doyle 


HE re-appointment of Mrs. Doyle as a mem- 


of 





ber of the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, by the justices of the Supreme: 
Court of the District, for the term that will ex- 
pire June 30, 1934, is recognition of eminent ser- 
vice rendered on the Board of Education by Mrs. 
Doyle. 

There is no public office for a woman in the 
District that is comparable to this, and on no other 
city board of education is responsibility as great 
as in the District of Columbia, and Mrs. Doyle 
has magnified the opportunities for nationalizing 
the influence of the schools of the District in many~ 
ways, which is recognized in her re-appointment.. 




















Education in Coronado 


By ALBERT E. WINSHIP 


ORONADO, 
interesting civically, socially, and educa- 
tionally. 


California, is exceptionally 


The Coronado Hotel is world-famous, and the 
community life has as distinct and high class 
personality as has the hotel. 

Coronado is a delightful peninsula with the 
Pacific Ocean and beach on the outside, and San 
Diego Bay on the inside with a narrow sand 
strip of several miles connecting Coronado with 
San Diego. 

The temperature is probably the most equable 
of any equal area in North or Central America. 
Palms, flowers, lawns are attractive every day in 
the year. The inhabitants are all worthy neigh- 
bors with common interests. They are socially 
affiliated with attractive literary interests. 

The school with its local boards of trustees 
has been always designed as the background of 
our civilization. It is the unit closest to the 
hearts of every home. In Coronado the school 
is the biggest and liveliest activity in the com- 
munity. The school in Coronado is not a mere 
place of children and teachers and administrators. 
It is the growth-shop of the whole city in charge 
of an exceptional board of trustees. 

The Coronado city schools for the last eleven 
years have been under the guidance of two ad- 
ministrators of equal rank rather than a single 
city superintendent. It is a scheme that has had 
a most harmonious development. Fred A. Boyer 
is in charge of the elementary-jumor high work 
with a corps of twenty-three; J. Leslie Cutler 
has charge of the senior school with a faculty 
of fifteen. The high school has an enrollment of 
250, and grammar-junior high of 757. Both 
schocls carry a Class A state rating. 

There are two beautiful strictly modern build- 
ings located in the centre of the city. The build- 
ings are so close together that special teachers 
instruct for both the elementary and secondary 
organizations, thus making a saving of equipment 
and room in the departments of home economics, 
shop, and commercial. The programs are 
arranged so as to get the greatest use of this out- 
lay. Classes are comfortably housed in all de- 
partments. However, in spite of the nine class- 
rooms built four years ago, the board is forced 
to build four more rooms this summer. This 
addition is to be built on the pay-as-you-go plan. 
A late achievement has been the completion of 
a beautiful bird-bath and tile fountain in the 
patio between the units of the grammar school 


plant. The high school was built six years ago 
to accommodate 400. The outstanding feature 
of the high school is its strictly modern theatre 
and equipment, while in the grammar school the 
points of noteworthy interest are the kinder- 
garten, gymnasium, and the type of classroom. 
Coronado was one of the first cities in the 
United States to erect a model kindergarten 
unit, and its open-air classrooms are of unusual 
interest. 

In the character of her board of school trus- 
tees Coronado is truly remarkable. General 
Joseph H. Pendleton, retired general of the 
Marine Corps, is a member. The general is very 
active and enthusiastic in his duties. In fact, 
from the number of organizations he belongs to, 
he must feel as busy as when he was president, 
council and Secretary of State in Santo Dom- 
ingo. In tacetiousness the general has been 
heard to remark that he spent forty-seven years 
in the Marines getting ready to become a school 
board member. General Pendleton is an Annapo- 
lis man and a strong Rotarian. 

Chester A. Smith is the attorney member. Mr. 
Smith is very prominent in all civic affairs, and is 
one of the leading young attorneys of San Diego 
County. Public education in general, and that of 
Coronado schools in particular, holds his intense 
interest. Mr. Smith is clerk of the board. He 
is a graduate of Cornell University and a 
Rotarian. With a daughter in the Coronado 
schouls, Mr. Smith has an additional interest in 
the system’s well-being. 

A. A. Mathewson is president of the board. 
Mr. Mathewson is Coronado’s leading grocer by 
vocation, and golfer by avocation. The Mathew- 
sons are the oldest pioneer family in Coronado. 
Mr. Mathewson, senior, started the first grocery 
store here in 1887. The business has been con- 
tinuous. Mr. Mathewson, junior, arrived in 
Coronado at the age of one year. He is a 
product of Conorado’s grade and high schools. 
Mr. Mathewson is a graduate of Stanford Uni- 
versity. With two children in school he devotes 
much time and thought to the upbuilding of 
school affairs. 

The Coronado board of trustees is an out- 
standing board consisting, as it does, of a retired 
general, a professional man, and a business man. 
Life is represented in three angles on the board, 
and that is perhaps why there is such harmony 
and growth, and is why this board has stood 
successively for four terms without opposition. 
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Consulting the Learner 

RESIDENT SUTTON of the National Edu- 

cation Association has done well to call young 
people themselves to the platform of the Los 
Angeles convention. Nothing astonishing may be 
said by these student spokesmen. But the event 
will have immense value as an object lesson and 
example. 

Nominally and to some extent actually, the better 
schools of the country are developing a child- 
centred education. In order to form such an 
education, the child must be discovered. How 
well has this been accomplished ? 

Educational theorists do not necessarily know 
either children or youths. A vast amount of 
research goes on that fails to reveal the true 
equations of those around whom education is 
supposed to revolve. It is entirely possible to 
know a great deal of statistics about the way 
pupils react to tests without knowing the whole 
personality or how it is affected by the environ- 
ment which the schools provide. 

To be sure, if all pupills were suddenly per- 
suaded to loosen their tongues before school- 
masters and pour forth their opinions on educa- 
tion, the resulting babel of voices might not 
yield anything useful. Children are frequently in 
protest against things which are good for them, 
or things which cannot very well be changed. 
Children already criticise schools very freely to 
parents and intimate friends. Much of their criti- 
cism is founded upon distorted observation and 
exaggerated reports. Sifting out the chaff and 
keeping the kernels of truth is by no means simple. 

On the whole, however, more attention has been 
paid to determining what the very young learner 
needs than to determining what the student in the 
teens and early twenties requires at the hands of 
teachers. Many of our secondary schools and 
most of our colleges are built around a tradition of 
what is good for the student rather than an accu- 
rate understanding of what is really best for him 
in a rapidly changing world. 

Students in these older groups are much more 
capable of analyzing and presenting the faults of 
instruction, as they see the matter, than are those 
juveniles to whom experts have been looking for 
guidance. 

College youths, in some instances, have taken 
into their own hands the criticism of instruction. 
Undergraduates at Columbia and elsewhere have 
tated their professors, in a fashion which must be 
disturbing to some of them—though with surpris- 
ing gentleness for the most part. 

Learning is carried on most successfully when 
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co-operative enterprise. The greatest 
failures arise from the attempt to superimpose 
instruction upon unwilling or misunderstood minds. 
The very fact that respect is shown for the 
opinions and desires of pupils serves to breed con- 
fidence and frankness, and is a move in the 
right direction. Let us have more of it. 





Cheapness the Wrong Appeal 


JIE cost of one child’s schooling in the average 
city of the United States is estimated at 
sixty cents a day. This, according to a govern- 
ment bulletin, equals “the cost of a pound of 
candy or a single golf ball.” No doubt this com- 
parison helps to make the cost more concrete and 
vivid. But the cause of education is too great a 
thing to need interpretation in terms of how 
cheap it is. 

Most of us remember a certain interdenomina- 
tional church movement, following the World War, 
in which people were asked to give “the price of 
a tire to God.” The Almighty never profited 
noticeably from this plea. Religion has gained more 
from the urge of sacrifice than from the argument 
that it doesn’t cost very much and so one may as 
well toss a coin into the basket. 

No doubt the public does spend more on chew- 
ing gum or cosmetics than upon things of the 
mind and spirit. But the habit won’t be cured by 
talking about it. 

City dwellers of America have allowed educa- 
tional costs to reach sixty cents per child per 
day because they believed in education and wanted 
their children to have it regardless what it cost— 
so long as the spending was wisely managed. 

What citizen wants to think of public instruc- 
tion in terms of candy and golf balls? Say, if you 
please, that the community invests in each child’s 
schooling what it may cost to board him in his 
own home; or that the city and state invest in 
each child, between kindergarten and university, 
more than the price of a $1,000 bond, or the 
amount in normal times that would be paid for a 
dozen good shares of stock at $100 each. 

Not how little does education cost, but how 
much! And how infinitely good value if it hap- 
pened to be twice as expensive as it is! 


ston Ui, Petdarg 


Associate Editor. 




















Truancy Reduced in Providence 


By W. F. REDDING 
Director of Attendance Department, Providence, Rhode Island 


The causes of delinquency are early discovered and treated. Last year only 
twenty truancy cases in a school population of about 58,000 were brought into court. 


RIOR to the year 1926 the Department of 
Attendance and Census of the Providence 
schools was of the old-type truant officer variety, 
with functions and methods comparable to those 
so often depicted in the comic strips of our news- 


papers. It was responsible directly to the School 
Committee and not to the superintendent of 
schools. It consisted of a truant officer, a clerk or 


two, and a corps of professional enumerators 
employed during the census taking. Its functions 
were purely the traditional ones of taking the 
annual school census and of enforcing the school 
attendance law with the frequent aid of the police 
and of court proceedings. 

Since 1926 a department of the newer type has 
been developed. This department is responsible 
to the superintendent and not directly to the School 
Committee. The functions have been greatly aug- 
mented. In addition to the simple enumeration of 
individuals between the ages of three and twenty- 
one, and the enforcing of the school attendance 
law, the work has more of the nature of social 
service, and is more scientific in its handling of 
problem cases. Its attitude has become more 
that of removing the cause rather than punishing 
the individual, more that of working with the 
parents and children than on them, and more that 
of extending a helping hand in a spirit of co- 
operation and friendliness than the flourishing of 
the threatening fist of authority. 

Since 1926 the personnel of the department has 
grown from the one truant officer, the two clerks, 
and the temperoray census takers, to a director, a 
supervisor, fifteen home visitors (five men and 
ten women) and five permanent clerks. 

The newer functions, besides requiring an in- 
creased personnel, have also demanded workers 
with a higher type of training. Workers with 
broader educational backgrounds have been needed. 
It has become necessary for the workers to have 
foundations in the fields of social science and edu- 
cation, with emphasis on sociology, psychology, 
child welfare, mental hygiene, tests and measure- 
ments, and other educational subjects that would 
give a thorough understanding of that which takes 
place within the schools themselves. A premium 
has been placed on personalities that are con- 
ducive to co-operation with all with whom con- 


tacts must necessarily be made. In other words, 
a trained worker has been developed whose princi- 
pal duty is to assume responsibility for the study 
of each person who is a real problem or other- 
wise unfortunate, be it child or parent, and in a 
friendly, intelligent, and scientific manner to see 
that the problem is adjusted for the good of the 
individual, the school, and the community. 

Since 1926 there has been a gradual development 
of an organization for carrying on this work. 
The printed forms and rules governing pro- 
cedures have been revised from time to time, 
always with the idea of increasing the effectiveness 
of the department. At present workable printed 
forms are in use and complete accumulative records 
of all cases are kept. The city is divided inte 
fourteen districts with a home visitor assigned ta 
each. These districts are outlined with the idea 
of equalizing the work. Each of the smaller 
schools always draws its pupils from a single dis- 
trict, and requires services of but one home visitor. 
The Junior High Schools and other large schools 
draw from more than single districts. In each of 
these one home visitor is given the responsibility, 
with power to delegate to others any or all calls 
without his district. In the high schools and 
prevocational schools, drawing pupils from many 
districts, the workers are responsible for all cases 
within their respective districts. However, there 
is no such thing as an inflexible district line, for 
the good of the service is always considered. 

Concerning the manner in which reports are 
received by the workers from within the schools 
themselves, little can be said, since it has been 
found feasible for each worker to conform to the 
desires of the principals in this matter. It is only 
important that cases shall be reported on time, 
carefully adjusted, reported back to the proper 
person within the school, and recorded at the cen= 
tral office. In some schools the reports are re- 
ceived from and reported back to the principals; 
in others the co-operation is with the home room 
teachers; in still others, especially the larger 
schools, the home visitor makes contact through 
the class advisers. 

The workers travel on a schedule more or less 
definite, the larger schools being visited daily at 
about the same time, while calls at the smaller 
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schools are made only as many times a week as 
the principal deems it necessary. In case of an 
emergency, however, it is possible for the central 
office to locate the worker and have him where 
needed in a very short time. Another factor con- 
tributing to the efficiency of the department is that 
all workers have automobiles and receive a mileage 
allowance. 

The fourteen districts into which the city is 
divided also serve as census districts of the respec- 
tive workers, who act as enumerators in a house- 
to-house canvass during the month of August. 
The workers are also responsible for the continu- 
ing census within their districts throughout the 
year. This manner of taking census has proved a 
very good arrangement, since it not only assures 
complete returns, but also affords an opportunity 
for the worker to know his district and the dis- 
trict to know the worker. 

The department has a worker who is not assigned 
to a district, but who has the task of acting as 
social worker for the clinics. The principal duty 
of this worker is to ferret out family histories of 
clinic cases and aid in the follow-up of these cases. 

The director and supervisor, besides supervising 
and formulating new policies for increasing the 
efficiency of the department, give personal atten- 
tion to cases that do not respond after a period of 
time to normal routine treatment by the home 
visitor. Every such case is taken as a challenge, 


Teachers - 
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and methods used depend upon the circumstances, 
but the social seryice point of view is taken in 
every case. There has been developed a co-opera- 
tive relationship with all social agencies and clinics 
of the city. In the instance where court action is 
deemed necessary, the director is allowed to act as 
his own probation officer. In passing it might be 
mentioned that court cases have fallen off re- 
markably and from a school population of about 
58,000, public, parochial, and private, there have 
been fewer than twenty cases so far this year. 

Since the beginning of the new-type service there 
has been much “ learning on the job,” so that now 
when a vacancy in the corps occurs, which is 
happily very seldom, it is quite difficult to find a 
candidate who has the required background in 
educational and social work. 

The objective towards which the department is 
working is to make the whole service more and 
more preventive rather than remedial. Much of 
the work at the present time is preventive, but 
there is more and more-effort to get the mal- 
adjusted child at the incipiency of the maladjust- 
ment before the case becomes disciplinary. This 
in no way means that the department feels that 
it should assume any responsibility belonging to 
the school itself, but it is searching for the oppor- 
tunity of working with the home on the matter at 
the, very beginning, thereby handling the problem 
when results are easier to obtain and more lasting. 


Leaders 


By ROBERT CLARK 


Dillon, Montana 


The Need 


The pageant of humanity 
Unending marches on, 

New generations take the place 
Of generations gone. 

They cannot stop when once they start 
And join the eager lines. 

They forward march to drumbeat strong 
—Inexorable Time’s. 

“Ho! Whither go?” Then quick reply, 
And this is what is said: 

“The journey’s toilsome roads are ‘rough, 
But we go as we were led. 

Our earnest leaders led the way, 
When we our march began; 

They led the way, they showed the goal 
And the most desired plan. 

' So now we go as we were led, 

We cannot miss the way. 

But, Oh! we fear for those who start 
Tomorrow—or today. 

They, too, need leaders—fearless, true, 
If they wander they are lost; 

Devoted guides must pledge their lives 
Whate’er the pains—the cost.” 
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The Answer 


We do not ask for lives of ease, 
We only wish for joy 
—For joy in service, not for self, 
Self doth itself destroy. 
A privilege indeed to lead 
Those who the summons hear, 
In ways of justice and of truth 
And make their prospect clear. 
We come, and may we never lead 
Our followers astray. 
And when our leadership is o’er, 
And in some Last, Great Day 
We march before the Reviewing Stand, 
And there on dress parade, 
Though tired out, may we appear 
Serene and unafraid— 
—As sole reward may we receive 
No badge that might be won, 
But the commendation dearly prized: 
Our Commander’s praise: “Well Done.” 














The Textbook in American Education 


By P. A. KNOWLTON 


O ONE can “the best arithmetic ” 
without an intimate acquaintance with what 
has been going on in the subject of arithmetic. 
Standards, curriculums, and researches both im- 
portant and petty, authoritative and worthless, 
must be known to him. He must be steeped in the 
technical, specialized lore of his subject, but I 
submit to you that such a course of self-instruction 
is no more a guaranty of success in textbook 
authorship than a college course in fiction-writing 
guarantees success as a novelist. Along with a 
host of ponderables, imponderables play a large 
part in textbook writing as in any other form of 
creative art. I say “art” advisedly. Even in 
these days of mechanized education we need artful 
teaching, and the successful textbook is a book 
which translates artful teaching into textbook 
terms. It is easier, perhaps, to inject a little of the 
divine fire into a reader or a geography than into an 
arithmetic, but even in the most quantitative sub- 
jects that extra quality that goes beyond mere ade- 
quacy is the quality which delights children and 
teachers and pays the author royalties and the 
publisher profits. 

I am far from claiming for the average or 
even the exceptional publisher’s editor a superior 
prescience that enables him to put his finger un- 
erringly on this quality and to predict from the 
color of an author’s eye and the curl of his hair 
when it will appear. I merely insist that 
rainbow-hunting for this quality is one of the 
basic pursuits of a publisher wherein he encounters 
many more disappointments than discoveries. 

This brings us to the moot point of the relation- 
ship between educational research and schoolbook 
publication. I grant you that nine-tenths of the 
claims made by authors with reference to advance 
tryouts of their materials are ill-founded. Often 
they are based upon too few data. Often they 
have been carried out within the author’s im- 
mediate sphere of influence and the results have 
been interpreted in too lenient a manner. Often 
they just did not exist. For a publisher, therefore, 
to participate in financing and interpreting experi- 
mental data is wise, and in some cases it is essen- 
tial. 

I sometimes wonder if school people fully 
appreciate the extent to which the schools of to- 
day are the scene of an educational tug-of-war 
between two largely incompatible forces of modern- 
ism and progressivism. On the one hand, aptitudes 
and attainments are everywhere being measured 
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and the pupil is tested and studies, is retested and 
studies again, until he is fairly dizzy. On the 
other hand, the idea of self-activity and educational 
freedom would sweep aside formal requirements 
and enthrone airplanes and ships and post office, 
minus the kissing of a generation ago, in place of 
the three R’s. Few textbook authors, and few 
textbook appraisers, maintain an equable balance 
between these two enthusiasms or between either 
of them and plain horse sense. 

The publisher, on the other hand, finds his task 
sadly complicated. A generation ago, or even a 
decade ago, he published advanced books for the 
up-and-coming, and reactionary books for the 
mossbacks, and found a large market for both. 
Today the up-and-coming are of two species, and 
of each there are many sub-species. Curricular 
requirements show a chaotic lack of uniformity. 
There are a hundred courses of study, all faithfully 
followed, where there used to be ten, and a 
premium is being placed upon the publication of 
commercially speculative books for each sub- 
Neither an author nor a publisher has 
the incentive which he had ten years ago to bring 
out a truly national great book, yet it is only such 
books, the sale of which continues over a period 
of from five to thirty years, that are in the long 
run profitable. 

Curriculum activity runs neck and neck with 
testing and measuring activity in the race for 
research honors, and runs wild much more fre-_ 
quently because the rules of the race are less 
definitely formulated. Yet it is research activity 
in the curriculum field that necessitates most of the 
new textbooks of today. Rule-of-thumb methods 
applied to textbook making unrelieved by the 
author’s and editor’s vision and personality are bad, 
but rule-of-thumb methods applied to textbook 
appraisal, unless about fifty per cent. of the 
weighting is reserved for non-scorable qualities, are 
horrid. 

This brings us squarely up against the score 
card question. I have seen many score cards, and 
made many, and I have been ashamed of myself 
every time I have done it. I know of no bit of 
propaganda which permits of the exercise of such 
devilish ingenuity. You can make a score card 
look like the most objective instrument on earth, 
yet it will involve a perfect set-up for the book 
you want adopted. Perhaps you may contend that 
the way to obviate this difficulty is to prepare an 
extremely comprehensive score card for books in all 


species. 
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subjects and then adapt it to individual subjects. 
If you do this you cannot adequately provide for 
the peculiar excellencies that ought to be found 
in worthy books in individual fields. I know of 
at least one textbook—who wrote it or published 
it I refuse to tell—that represented an entirely 
new corception of its subject, manifestly sound. 
That book deserved ninety per cent. of the busi- 
ness and would not have received ten per cent. of 
it if judged by any previously arranged scoring 
device. 

Members of a textbook committee can profit 
immensely by permitting a bookman to point out 
the cxcellencies of his text, and, if they so desire, 
from a bookman’s legitimate exposure of his com- 
petitor’s fallacies. But they should view a publisher- 
produced score card with abhorrence. Let them 
make score cards if they will, but let these cards 
be simple. Let them serve as a convenient means 
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of summarizing the results of previous undirected 
study. Textbooks in no two subjects, and no two. 
textbooks in the same subject, can be examined» 
fairly by use of an elaborate and wooden set of+ 
standards. ° 

A new textbook, like a new manuscript reviewed 
by a publisher’s editor, should first be skimmed 
with an open mind which is looking for impres- 
sions concerning every aspect of the author’s work 
at one and the same time. Later, if you become 
suspicious that inadequacies exist, you have plenty 
of opportunity to verify your suspicions. A long 
and complicated score card, however, will seldom 
be used faithfully and with discrimination as a 
measuring instrument. It encourages bluffing on 
the part of the committee, whose members are 
often called upon to examine many textbooks as an 
extra duty. 

—Educational Administration and Supervision. 





A Distinguished Book House 


By ANSON W. BELDING 


Q* of the most interesting things the editors 

of this magazine did in preparation for the 
“ Fiftieth Annual Summer Number,” issued the 
eighth of June, was to take down some of the old 
bound volumes and glance through them. 

In the course of this browsing we came upon a 
number of display announcements of “ John Allyn, 
Publisher.” 

John Allyn—as many of our readers know— 
was the founder of the firm now bearing the 
title “ Allyn and Bacon.” 

Inquiry from the present officers of this firm 
elicited the facts from which the following brief 
sketch has been written. 

The business career of John Allyn began in 
1868, when he joined the University Bookstore in 
Cambridge, conducted by Sever and Francis. The 
bookstore, which was located in Harvard Square, 
had undertaken the publication of several text- 
books prepared by Harvard professors—Greek 
works by President Felton, chemistry and physics 
texts by Professor Cooke and the philosophical 
writings of Professor Bowen. 

Two years later, in 1870, Mr. Allyn bought out 
the book list of the University Bookstore and 
launched a business of his own in Boston under 
the name of John Allyn, Publisher and Importer. 

This was the first schoolbook publishing busi- 
ness in New England. 

It was in 1886 that Mr. Allyn created a sensation 
in the publishing field by producing Kelsey’s 
Caesar, containing colored illustrations and plans 
and an interesting and helpful introduction. 

Dr. George A. Bacon was at that time principal 
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of Syracuse High School. He had traveled at 
one time as a salesman for Ginn and Heath, and 
had made the acquaintance of Mr. Allyn. The 
Kelsey edition of Caesar’s Commentaries won Dr. 
Baccn’s admiration, and two years later he joined 
Mr. Allyn in Boston, under the firm style of 
Allyn and Bacon (1888). 

Dr. Bacon was already a recognized leader in 
secondary education and had published for several 
years a magazine called The Academy, the official 
organ of the Associated Academic Principals of 
the State of New York, of which he 
founder. 

Walker’s Physiology was one of the first texts 
to be acquired by Dr. Bacon’s efforts for the 
house of Allyn and Bacon—a house which at 
that time did its business in a single room, with 
but one worker besides the two partners. 

By careful selection of meritorious texts and by 
vigorous effort, the firm increased its sales and 
gradually established branch offices in other cities. 

Charles E. Bacon, present general manager, be- 
came connected with the business in 1896, although 
he had begun work in the shipping department 
while a student in high school a few years earlier. 
Paul V. Bacon took up his duties in 1897, after a 
similar preliminary breaking in. The latter has 
been editor-in-chief of the firm’s publications since 
1919. Both are sons of the late George A. Bacon. 

The two sons became members of the firm im 
1919, and have been largely responsible for carry- 
ing on the splendid tradition of this company, and 
maintaining its reputation for high grade publica- 
tions for the use of secondary schools and colleges. 
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Edmund Vance Cooke 


By ALBERT E. WINSHIP, 


tesition biography is important for teachers 
and students. It must have several appeals 
to be valuable as biography for education. 

Edmund Vance Cooke as boy and man is an 
admirable example of appeals of biography in 
education. 

Teachers and students have heard him lecture 
with selections from his attractive verse in every 
state in the Union many times, and new verses 
from his pen appear in the periodicals many times 
every year, and he brings out a new book of verses 
every year. He is very much alive to the welfare 
of humanity all the time. 

He has written some things that will never 
die. For example, his poem, “How Did You 
Die,” written early in his career, is as universally 
known as Longfellow’s “ Village Blacksmith,” 
“The Chambered Nautilus” of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, or Whittier’s “ Snow Bound.” 

HOW DID YOU DIE? 
By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 
Did you tackle that trouble that came your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 
Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 

Or a trouble is what you make it, 

And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that counts, 

But only how did you take it? 


You are beaten to earth? Well, well, what's that? 
Come up with a smiling face! 
It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to lie there—that’s disgrace. 
The harder you're thrown, why the higher you bounce, 
Be proud of your blackened eye! 
It isn’t the fact that you're licked that counts; 
It’s how did you fight—and why? 


And though you be done to the death, what then? 

If you battled the best you could, 

If you played your part in the world of men, 

Why, the Critic will call it good. 

Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a pounce, 

And whether he’s slow or spry, 

It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that counts, 

But only how did you die? 

That which really makes Edmund Vance Cooke 
a fascination with school boys and their teachers 
is the fact that at fourteen years of age he sold 
a story to a magazine, and has sold verses to nearly 
a hundred magazines since then. 

He cannot remember a time when he did not 
like to rhyme. It was as natural for him to make 
jingles as for some boys to whittle or whistle. 

There is nothing unusual in his life till the 


death of his father, when Edmund was fourteen. 
He always earned money in various ways, had to 
earn all his spending money, buy his clothes, buy 
books, and pay for special lessons. His was the 
life of a boy with a good spirit and purpose. 
When his father died he had to go to work on a 
real life job. He had been doing odd jobs for the 
White Sewing Machine Company, and he got a 
position in their office at once, and remained with 
them until he was twenty-eight years of age. 
During all of those years he was very busy in 


-his evenings and in spare time, he was always a 


member of some club or organization, often 
creating literary or debating societies. Public 
speaking and writing were always interesting to 
him. 

His first real literary adventure was launched 
when he went with the White Sewing Machine 
Company. He sent a child’s story to the “ Golden 
Days,” a juvenile magazine of 1880. It was 
accepted and paid for, and the editor wrote appre- 
ciatively, and asked that he send other articles. 

That check, small as it was, and that letter 
from the editor made Edmund Vance Cooke re- 
solve to making writing his chief business in life. 

He remained on his job with the White 
Sewing Machine Company’ for fourteen 
years, but his evenings were spent in 
writing stories and verses and _ sending 
them to periodicals, He was never disheartened 
if they were returned. There were frequent 
acceptances and occasional checks, and he knew 
he was writing better and better all the time. 
Those were interesting years, years of interest to 
school boys and teachers today. 

When he was twenty-six years of age the 
Putnams published his first book of verse. There 
were fifty of his poems in “ A Patch of Pansies.” 
Every poem had been published in some first- 
class periodical, and had been paid for. 

The terrible business depression of 1893 came on 
when this first book of poems canie from the 
press, and he was cut loose from his job, and for 
thirty-seven years has enjoyed the thrift of his 
voice and pen. 

It was my good fortune to be lecturing in all 
the states with a series of lectures on “ Authors 
Whom I Have Known,” one of which was on 
“ Authors Who Are a Present Delight,” and 
Edmund Vance Cooke was one of the high men in 
that group, and I always recited from his poems. 

I have followed his fame with consuming inter- 
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est through the years. He has met every known 
crisis magically. Some of the titles of his books 
of poems will indicate the spirit of his leadership 
in thought. 

“The Uncommon Commoner.” “I Rule the 
House,” “A Morning’s Mail,” “ Just Then Some- 
thing Happened,” “ Cheerful Children,” “ Brass 
Tacks,” “ Companionable Poems,” “From the 
Books of Extensions,” “ Going Through the Zoo,” 
“Mark and May at Work and Play,” “ Play- 
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mates of Oiher Nations,” “ A Handful of Holi- 
days,” “ How the Cat Taught School.” 
His lectures are always creations, always have 


poems created for the present interest of his 
audience. He might almost be styled “ Will 


Rogers in Verse.” 

Edmund Vance Cooke is never a misfit. There is 
never a false note professionally, socially or civi- 
cally in any sentiment or pleasantry. He is safety 
first with illumination and fascination. 


Co-operation Between Home and School 


By JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Editor, Journal of the National Education Association 


HE home is the first school and the last. It is 

the oldest unit of civilization. Nations have 

risen and fallen. Races have come and gone. 

Great arts have been discovered and lost. Monu- 
ments have crumbled. But the home lives on. 

It is founded upon natural affection, mutual 
faith, and common aspiration. It is the richest 
soil that has ever been given for the development 
of the child. Within its sacred precincts are 
cherished the virtues and the dreams of countless 
generations of the finest men and women the 
race has produced. The ideals for which it 
stands constitute a cumulated wealth far beyond 
our material heritage. 

The common school is America’s greatest contri- 
bution to the advance of the race. We have more 
young people in our high schools and colleges than 
all the rest of the world combined. The common 
school has helped America— 


To 
To 
To 


conquer her vast frontiers. 

assimilate diverse races and nationalities. 
lift womanhood to the highest level of all 
time. 

develop large-scale industry. 

lift our standard of living to the highest 
level ever known. 

outlaw beverage alcohol and war. 


To 
To 


To 


And to set in motion forces of idealism, intelli- 
gence and purpose which shall create upon this 
continent a new civilization worthy of the promise 
of democracy. 

The common school of tomorrow will include 
virtually the entire population, both children and 
adults. It is almost impossible to over-emphasize 
the lifting force of rightly conceived, rightly 
managed education. It is the process by which 
civilization grows. The teacher stands on the un- 
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limited frontier of human possibility—a frontier 
that transcends time and space and leads on and 
on and on. We shall double the number of 
teachers. We shall free them and pay them 
and honor them beyond our most generous dreams 
of today. We shall do all this gladly and eagerly 
because of the richness which teachers add to our 
lives. 

It is an inspiring circumstance which brings 
into one vast co-operation the forces of home and 
school. The two great institutions need each other. 
They have a common motive and a common pur- 
pose. Neither can do its best without the full 
understanding and support of the other. Every 
parent has a right to know and love the teacher 
of his children. And every teacher has a right, 
a duty to know the parents of the children in her 
charge. Children are deeply impressed by the 
mutual respect of their parents and teachers. It 
helps them to value their homes and to appreciate 
their schools. 

The age in which we live presents peculiar and 
difficult problems for both home and school. I 
have just received a telegram saying that the ex- 
perts who are studying our far-reaching problems 
of unemployment are recommending that the 1931 
graduates of our high schools and colleges re- 
main for another year in school, when conditions 
will be more favorable for their absorption into the 
occupatioral life of America. 

In that recommendation the officers of the 
National Education Association have joined. It is 
a proposal of great magnitude and significance 
affecting the lives of literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people. Such a proposal presents 
huge problems of finance and organization, but 
what an opportunity it is for the enrichment of 
American life! 
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Have We Over-emphasized Heredity? 


By 0. MYKING MEHUS 


Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri 


E ALL realize that both nature and nurture 
are important factors in the developmene 
of human beings. The part played by each is a 
mooted question and able writers are found on 
both sides. On the side of nature we have men 
like Terman, McDougall, Grant, and Goddard. 
On the side of nurture we have Watson, Bagley, 
Bernard, and Freeman. In this paper we pro- 
pose to summarize some of the investigations that 
have been made in this field, and to briefly and 
critically analyze them. 

The first investigation along these lines was that 
of Sir Francis Galton, who made a study of 
“Hereditary Genius” in 1869. He showed that 
the noted men of England ran in certain families, 
and drew the conclusion that genius was a matter 
of heredity, that it creates its own opportunity, 
that it is irrepressible, and that anyone gifted with 
genius will not fail to rise to eminence and renown. 

It is of course true that genius did run in 
families as Dalton said, but he did not prove that 
that genius was due entirely to heredity rather 
than to a favorable social environment. The 
children in these families had every educational and 
cultural advantage and this, rather than the germ 
plasm, possibly accounts for their later fame. At 
any rate, even Terman" recetitly admitted that 
Galton did not prove whether it was due to nature 
or to nurture. The facts in Galton’s study hardly 
warrant the assertion that genius is irrepressible, 
and that every potentially great man has developed 
to the utmost of his capacity. 

On this point H. G. Wells* says: “ England 
alone in the last three centuries must have pro- 
duced scores of Newtons who never learnt to read, 
hundreds of Daltons, Darwins, Bacons, and Hux- 
leys, who died stunted in hovels, or never got a 
chance of froving their quality. All the world 
over, there must have been myriads of potential 
first-class investigators, splendid artists, creative 
mitids, who never caught a gleam of inspiration or 
opportunity, for every one of that kind who left 
his mark upon the world.” 

An able reply to Galton’s study was the investi- 
gation made by De Candolle in his Historie des 
Sciences et des savants depuis deux siecles, which 





1. “The Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the National 
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Part 1, Public School Publishing Company, 1928, p. 2. 


2. “The Outline of History.” 
1920, p. 589. 
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was published in Geneva in 1873. This treatise is 
briefly summarized by Peter Sandiford’. De Can- 
dolle contends that the environment was the chief 
factor in the production of scientific genius. He 
analyzes 212 scientists in Paris, 235 in London, 
and 105 in Berlin with respect to the environmental 
pressures that caused them to become outstanding 
in their respective fields. He points out that most 
of these men belonged to the rich and leisure class 
and therefore were able to secure a good education 
in their youth, and in later life they did not have 
to spend their time earning a living, but could 
devote their time to intellectual pursuits. Other 
factors were the freedom to express and publish 
their opinions, a public opinion favorable to 
science, and a clergy that was friendly to educa- 
tion. 

Another well-known study of genius carried on in 
Europe was the investigation ot the great men in 
France carried on by Odin in 1895, and admirably 
presented in our language by Lester F. Ward+ 
in 1906. Ward maintains that it is the social 
environment that brings out genius. He arialyzes 
the different environments as outlined by Odin— 
physical, ethnological, religious, local, economic, 
social, and educational—and shows how these 
environments influenced the 6,382 great men of 
France who lived in the five centuries preceding 
1825. 

Ward’s study has been summarized by Ira W. 
Howerth,’ who points out that the following con- 
clusions were reached :— 


1. That while it would be an exaggeration to 
conclude that the action of the physical or 
yeographical environment has been nil or only 
insignificant, its role in the production of 
men of genius has never been preponderant. 

2. That race differences have no appreciable in- 
fluence in producing men of talent and genius, 
the civilized races, at least, being equally fer- 
tile in that respect. 

3. That the religious environment exerts a per- 
ceptible influence, but that it is impossible to 
determine how much. 

4. That density of population, while doubtless a 
potent influence in civilization, is not, in and 


3. “Educational Psychology.” Longmans, Green and 
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Educational Review, Vol. LXIII, January, 1922. 
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of itself, the real factor, the great generator 
oi men of genius. Cities, however, are more 
prolific of genius than rural communities. 

5. That the economic, social, and educational 
factors are the real determinants of the 
amount of genius manifested. These are the 
main factors which provide opportunity, so 
that the general conclusion reached is: Genius 
is dependent upon economic, social, and educa- 
tional opportunity. 

This last conclusion is especially significant 
since this is undoubtedly the most comprehensive 
study ever made concerning the influences that 
tend to bring out genius in a population. Con- 
trary to popular belief this study shows that most 
of the great men do not come from the rural com- 
munities. Thirteen times as many French men 
of letters were born in the cities as in the country, 
and in Paris it was thirty-five times as many. The 
stimuli found in the cities are highly favorable 
for the development of a genius and Ward says 
that it is impossible for a man of genius to attain 
eminence and remain all his life in the country. 
However, it is undoubtedly true that the city acts 
as a selective as well as a productive factor. 

The economic environment was found to be 
important, for only nine per cent. of the eminent 
men were poor, while ninety-one per cent. were 
well-to-do. The social environment was about 
equally effective, for ninety and two-tenths per 
cent. of the eminent men of letters were from the 
upper classes, and only nine and eight-tenths per 
cent. were of lowly birth. Ninety-eight per cent. of 
them received a liberal education in their youth. 
In commenting on this latter point Odin said: 
“Everything forces us to admit that education 
plays a role not only important, but vital and 
decisive in the development of men of letters. It 
acts mot only upon average nature, but also, and 
with quite as great intensity, on talent and genius.” 
Thus a thorough, liberal education for all seems 
imperative if we are to develop the maximum 
number of geniuses. 

Ward’s reaction towards this study is expressed 
in the following terms: “So far as the native 
capacity, the potential quality, the ‘promise and 
potency’ of a higher life are concerned, those 
swarming, spawning millions, the bottom layers of 
society, the proletariat, the working classes, the 
‘hewers of wood and drawers of water,’ nay, 
even the denizens of the slums... . are by nature 
the peers of the boasted ‘aristocracy of brains’ 
that now dominate society and look down upon 
them, are the equals in all but privilege of the 
most enlightened teachers of eugenics.’ 

It may be that this statement by Ward is rather 
strong, but undoubtedly he overemphasized his 
point in order to protest against the practice preva- 
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lent in the past of neglecting the latent possibilities. 
of the masses, and stressing rather the education 
of the few. Today we are giving the masses a 
better opportunity than ever before, and it will be 
of great interest to see to what extent Ward’s 
statements will prove to hold true. 

A study similar to the one carried on by Odin 
in France is the study of J. McKeen Cattell on 
“ American Men of Science,” which was first pub- 
lished in 1906, and since revised three times. 
This study supports the view that leadership is 
developed through social 
summary of the findings is given by C. Terrance 
Pihlblad? as follows :— 


interstimulation. <A 


“ Cattell finds that American scientists are many 
times more likely to be born in the eastern part 
of the United States than in the southern part; 
many times more likely to come from states with 
large cities than from those predominantly rural. 
He finds, for example, that the probability of a 
youth born in Massachusetts becoming a scientist 
was fifty times as great as that of a youth born in 
Alabama or Georgia. It would be hard to believe 
that selective influences working in the migration 
to these areas had produced in New England a 
stock fifty times more fruitful of scientists than 
the southern stock. A much more plausible ex- 
planation would find the difference due to the 
superior social stimulation of the towns, factories, 
small farms, strong churches, schools, colleges, 
libraries, and newspapers of New England, influ- 
ences which were largely absent in the rural south 
of a generation ago. When he divided up his 
group of scientists on the basis of occupation of 
fathers, Professor Cattell found that the profes- 
sional classes contributed, in proportion to their 
numbers, about four times as many scientists as 
did all the non-professional groups.” 

In commenting on Lattell’s study, R. H. Gault® 
says: “ The isolated life of the farm and planta- 
tion, the mechanic’s bench and the desk of the 
manufacturer and the merchant, are not conducive 
to intellectual leadership in science because their 
social environment does not supply such stimu- 
lation, at least not in sufficient measure.” 

This study clearly brings out the tremendous 
importance of the right kind of a social environ- 
ment in the development of latent abilities. As 
mentioned above, the educational opportunities 
seem to be all-important factors in determining 
the number of geniuses a given community will 
produce. 

The three studies that have received the most 
attention in this country, at least from the popular 
mind, are the studies made on the Kallikak family, 
the Jukes family, and the Edwards family. Since 





7. “Possible Applications of Mental Tests to Social 
Theory and Practice.” Published Ph. D. thesis, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1925, p. 32. 


8 “Social Psychology.” Holt, 1923, p. 227. 
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these studies are quoted so often to prove the tre- 
mendous influence of heredity on such matters as 
crime, pauperism, feeblemindedness, sex delinquen- 
cies, and immorality in general we want to examine 
these studies rather critically. 

According to the account of the Kallikak family, 
Martin Kallikak was a soldier in the Revolutionary 
War, who, in his campaigns, came to an inn where 
he met a feeble-minded barmaid, with whom he 
had illicit sex relations. An illegitimate son was 
born to this barmaid, who founded a line of de- 
generates that has cost the country many million 
dollars and has been a menace to society morally. 
On the face of it, this looks like a clear case of the 
baneful influence of bad heredity. Later Kallikak 
married a Quakeress of good stock, and their 
descendants were respectable citizens. 

Dr. H. H. Goddard, the author of this study, 
concludes: “ The fact that the descendants of both 
the normal and the feeble-minded mother have 
been studied and traced in every conceivable en- 
vironment, and that the respective strains have 
been true to type, tends to coafirm the belief that 
heredity has been the determining factor in the 
formation of their respective characters.” 

However, when we analyze this study more 
closely we find that there are several points that 
must be cleared up before we can accept this 
generalization. In the first place there is no 
scientific evidence to show that this barmaid was 
actually feebleminded. The mere fact that she 
was a barmaid does not prove anything in regard 
to her mental condition, as at that time being a 
barmaid was a frequent occupation for women 
in France and Belgium, and this custom was trans- 
ferred over to this country. Many of the bar- 
maids were perfectly respectable girls, and may be 
likened to girls working in restaurants or ten cent 
stores at the present time. The fact that she was 
a barmaid, we repeat, is no evidence that she was 
feebleminded and sexually delinquent. On the 
other hand, she may have been seduced by Kalli- 
kak. 

What was the attitude towards an illegitimate 
child and its mother in those days? Hawthorne’s 
“ Scarlet Letter” gives a good presentation of the 
prevailing attitude towards such wunfortunates. 
Society would be against the child all its life, and 
it would never be allowed to forget the misstep 
that its mother had taken. The “old hens” and 
the young “ rakes” would look upon the mother as 
public property. What chance would a mother 
like that have of securing a good marriage? She 
would be socially ostracized, and would have to 
seek her companions from the lower moral strata 
of society where the child and its mother would be 
compelled to associate with people of loose morals. 
And such an intolerable situation would undoubt- 
edly lead them to sex indulgences and drink. 
Later in life this illegitimate child could not seek 
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his mate from the better homes, but would have to 
marry some one who was sccially outcast like 
himself. No wonder such a situation would cause 
his children to become moral degenerates like him- 
self. This bad social environment played its part 
generation after generation. 

Criminologists are agreed today on the fact that 
criminality and moral degeneracy are not passed 
through the germ plasm from one generation to 
the next, but are due to the social environment in 
which the child lives. A few years ago Jane 
Addams discovered that there was a great deal of 
juvenile delinquency in a certain section of Chicago. 
She induced the city to establish supervised play- 
grounds there and as a result juvenile delinquency 
decreased thirty-three per cent. Heredity had not 
changed one iota—it was the social environment 
that changed. 

The Kallikak study further showed that one of 
the men married and moved away, and he had a 
perfectly good line of offsprings. A daughter of 
a prostitute moved away and her family turned 
out well. Here again we have no evidence that 
their germ plasms were different from the others, 
but we do know that their social environment was 
decidedly improved. 

Furthermore, when the Kallikak study states that 
143 feebleminded can be traced from the union 
of Martin Kallikak and the barmaid, we have to 
point out the fact that the criteria for feeble- 
mindedness was certainly not scientific. No mental 
tests were given. In fact many of. the people 
diagnosed in this study had been dead a good many 
years. Drunkenness and sexual delinquency were 
accepted as indications of feeblemindedness. It 
may be that indulging in intoxicating liquors does 
show a lack of mental ability, but it has not yet 
been established as a scientific test for feeble- 
mindedness ! 

The story of the Jukes family is similar to that 
of the Kallikak family. Max Jukes was a happy- 
go-lucky hunter and fisher, who was born about 
1730 or 1740. He lived in the Adirondack region 
in New York, and tried to eke out a living in the 
barren and rocky region. He was a hard drinker 
and was not overly enthusiastic about working. 
There were no schools in the region, no religious 
influences, and no high moral codes. His daugh- 
ters were “comely in appearance and loose in 
morals.” It is to be expected that under these 
conditions the results were not of the best. We 
find that the young men of the surrounding cities 
visited the Jukes women, resulting in illegitimate 
children being born. Often these young men were 
of the so-called “ best blood” in the state. From 
these ancestors Dugdale, the author of the study, 
has attempted to trace a line of degenerates. 

He shows that these descendants of Max 
Jukes were noted for harlotry, pauperism, syphilis, 
intemperance, crime, idleness, blindness, insanity, 
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and feeblemindedness. How these things can all 
be blamed on the germ plasm of Max Jukes is 
indeed hard to understand. Certainly immorality 
is not transmitted through the germ plasm; neither 
is pauperism nor idleness. Intemperance and crime 
are clearly due to the social environment. 

Clarence Darrow? has, with great insight, ana- 
lyzed the tragedy of the Jukes, and he points out 
how it can be traced to the bad social conditions 
rather than to any defect in the germ plasm. He 
says: “ The Jukes story is the story of any num- 
ber ot other families environed as they were. 
Living in a sterile country, surrounded by poverty, 
condemned by conditions which have always 
been common to certain localities, they developed 
a manner of living and acquired a reputation 
which as social heritages were passed on from 
generation to generation.” 

Dugdale pointed out that the Jukes who moved 
away from the community tended to live better 
moral lives, and that the establishment of factories 
in nearby villages raised the moral tone of the 
community as it led to the establishment of homes 
in which more privacy was possible. It was the 
social environment that was changed, not the 
germ plasm. 

The Edwards family has been traced from Jona- 
than Edwards, who was born in Connecticut in 
1703. He was one of eleven children. His parents 
were Timothy Edwards and Esther Stoddard. 
Timothy Edwards was the son of Richard Edwards 
and Elizabeth Tuttle. He was the only son of 
this couple. Richard Edwards secured a divorce 
from Elizabeth Tuttle and then married Mary 
Talcott, to whom five sons and one daughter were 
born. The descendants of this union showed no 
particular greatness, so it is clear that the important 
person in this genealogy is Elizabeth Tuttle, Jona- 
than Edwards’ grandmother. Fortunately we have 
some information in regard to her which is of 
extreme interest to those who maintain that im- 
morality is transmitted through heredity from 
generation to generation. 

Davenport,’ who is a strong believer in heredity, 
has this to say in regard to Elizabeth Tuttle, the 
grandmother of Jonathan Edwards: “From two 
English parents, sire at least remotely descended 
from royalty, was born in Massachusetts, Eliza- 
beth Tuttle. She developed into a woman of 
great beauty, of tall and commanding appearance, 
striking carriage, ‘of strong will, extreme intel- 
lectual vigor, of mental grasp akin to rapacity, 
attracting not a few by magnetic traits, but re- 
pelling’ when she evinced an _ extraordinary 
deficiency of the moral sense. ‘On November 19, 
1667, she married Richard Edwards, of Hartford, 





_ 9, Clarence Darrow, “The Edwardses and the Jukses.” 
The yc a Mercury, Vol. VI, No. 22, October, 1925, 
Pp. ~Lol. 


B. Davenport, 


2. ¢ “Heredity in Relation to Eu- 
genics.” Holt, 1911, p. 225. 
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Connecticut, a lawyer of high repute and great 
erudition. Like his wife he was a very tall man, 
and as they both walked the Hartford streets, their 
appearance invited the eyes and admiration of all.’ 
In 1691, Mr. Edwards was divorced from his wife 
on the ground of adultery and other immoralities. 
The evil trait was in the blood, for one of her 
sisters murdered her own son, and a brother 
murdered his own sister.” This last statement, 
remember, is made by Davenport, a strong be- 
liever in heredity. 

Every school boy has heard of the fame of the 
Edwards family, so it is not necessary to go over 
that tale here. However, does it not seem strange 
that if immorality is a matter of inheritance in the 
case of the Kallikaks and the Jukes, that the moral 
deficiency of Jonathan Edwards’ grandmother was 
not passed on to some of her descendants? Cer- 
tainly if immorality were transmitted through 
the germ plasms in the Jukes and Kallikak fami- 
lies, the same law should hold true in regard to 
the Edwards’ germ plasm. The true explanation 
is, Of course, that in neither of the three families 
or in any other family are moral traits, good or 
bad, transmitted through the germ plasm. Char- 
acter is formed in the social environment in which 
people live. Training is the important thing in 
character formation. Is it not clear that the 
Edwards family has achieved fame because of the 
moral character, love for learning, and educational 
opportunities that have been part of their environ- 
ment generation after generation rather than 
because of any potential greatness found in the 
germ plasm of Jonathan Edwards? 

We do not want to leave the impression that 
we consider inheritance of no importance, for we 
realize that one cannot make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear. But on the other hand, we feel that the 
part played by the social environment has been 
neglected entirely too much in the past. Genius 
and high mental ability are latent in all classes, and 
are brought out under a favorable social environ- 
ment. Genius is not irrepressible, but needs the 
stimulation of a proper environment in order to 
be developed. 

A few hundred years ago the peasants in 
Europe were considered as being incapable of 
acquiring an education; and yet today the descend- 
ants of those same peasants are ruling Europe and 
convincing the world that all they needed to prove 
their worth was educational opportunity. The 
same is true of the great mass of common people 
in our own country. Therefore, we believe that 
social progress can best be attained by equalizing 
educational opportunity so that every child will 
have a wholesome and stimulating environment in 
which to develop his personality, build a clean 
character, and lay the foundation for intellectual 
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E. Year Elected; P. Promoted: 


Berlin—Frank C. Ketler 
E. 1930. F. 

Claremoni—Albert B. Kellogg 
E. 1921. P., S. $4,600. 

Concord—Louis J. Rundlett 


E. 1885. JF. Penacook. S. $5,000. 
Conway—John HEI, Fuller 

E. 1926. F. Lancaster. S. $4,300. 
Derry—-Carl Cotton 

E. 1920. F. West Springfield, Mass. 
Franklin—Fred S. Libbey 

E. 1922. FF. Hopkinton. S. $3,500. 
Keene—Walter E. Hammond 

E. 1930. F. Millburn, N.J. S. $4,000. 
Laconia—John S. Gilman 

E. 1917. F. Lisbon. S. $4,400. 


Lancastcr-——William G. Fuller 


E. 1928. F. New Paltz. S. $3,500. 
Lebanon—William J. English 

E. 1925. F. Walpole. S. $4,400. 
Littleton—Gaius HH. Barrett 

E. 1928. F. Hopkinton. S. $3,600. 


Midland, Penn. S. $5,000. 


City Superintendents of New Hampshire 


F. Place from Which Elected; S. Present Salary 


Manchester—Louis P. Benezet 


FE. 1924. F. Evansville. 5S. $9,000. 
Milford—Harold C. Bales 
FE. 1919. F. Philadelphia, Pa 


Nashuwa—Charles H. Noyes 

E. 1920. P., S. $4,350. 
Newmarket—Chester W. Doe 

E. 1928. P., S. $3,500. 
Newport—Frank A. Morris 

E. 1930. F. Stoughton, Mass. 
Northumberland—Eugene S. Foster 





E. 1923. F. Maine. S. $3,800. 
Peterboro—Lawton Chase 
E. 1926. F. Charlestown. S. $3,700. 


Portsmouth—Harry L. Moore 
E. 1925. F. Hampton. 

Rochester—William H. Buker 
E. 1923. F. Meredith. S. $4,000. 

Somersworth—Howard L. Winslow 


S. $5,100. 


E. 1928. S. $3,500. 
Walpole—Lawrence O. Thompson 
E. 1928. F. Berlin. S. $3,600. 














From The Old to The New Education 


By W. A. BALDWIN 
The Latest Book on Progressive Education 


FOR 
1. Teachers and Superintendents in Service 
2. Students in Teacher Training Institutions 
3. Summer School Classes in Education 
4. Parent Teacher Association Members 














TYPICAL WORDS OF COMMENDATION :— 


“It should be of great service to any teacher in 
helping her to make the work of the class- 
room interesting and valuable to her pupils.” 

M. V. O’SHEA 


“The short and lively chapters illuminate by 
concrete illustrations and personal experi- 
ences the discovery of child interests, the 
guidance of activity, the cultivation of think- 
ing, the necessity of outdoor and indoor 
games for mind and body, the absurdity of 
abandoning drill, the evolving curriculum.” 

WILLIAM McANDREW 


“While congratulating you upon a signal accom- 
plishment I am also congratulating the 
teaching profession upon having so helpful 
a resource in this inspiring book.” 

EDITH GOODYEAR ALGER 


“I am pleased and proud beyond expression with 
your book.” A. E. WINSHIP 


“It is easy to read, it is full of wisdom, it will 
prove very helpful.” Wm, H. KILPATRICK 


“It has been fascinating to nute the aptness and 
force of your many and varied illustrations 
of principles of learning and teaching.” 


HANNAH MARGARET HARRIS 


“You have made an excellent contribution to the 
literature of true teaching just as your per- 
sonal work in teaching was a progressive 
stimulus to your associates.” 

F. F. MURDOCK 


Price, $1.25 - Ten or more, $1.00 each 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Note—Why not ask your city librarian to order Ten for the use of Teachers? 


BEACON BUILDING, BOSTON 
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Ge BOOK TABLE 


ESSENTIALS OF BIOLOGY. By 
W. H. D. Meier, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Framingham, Mass., and Lois 
Meier, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Cloth. 529 
pages. Boston: Ginn and Company. 
This is a new treatment of a very 

modern phase of science. There 

are ten units. They may be used in 
any order desired by the school or 
class. 

Unit I, two chapters: Interdepend- 
ence of Living Things. 

Unit II, three chapters: Transfor- 
mation of Inorganic Matter Into 
Organic Substances. 

Unit III, five chapters: Relation of 
Animal Organizations to Their En- 
vironments. 

Unit IV, six chapters: Green Plants 
as. Food-Manufacturing Organizers. 

Unit V, five chapters: Relation of 
Plants to Their Environment. 

Unit VI, thirteen chapters: Animals 
in Their Relation to Their Environ- 
ment. 

Unit VII, eight chapters: Applica- 
tion of Biologic Principles to the 
Human Body. 

Unit VIII, three chapters: Health 
Activities. 

Unit IX, three chapters: Economic 
Biology. 

Unit X, three chapters: Improve- 
ment of Plant and Animal Life. 

These fifty-one chapters of the ten 
units cover the science of biology as 
it has been treated nowhere else. 

It is beautifully, scientifically illus- 
trated. It is attractive in every feature, 
and exceedingly practical in all of its 
suggestions, 


MENTAL MEASUREMENT OF 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
WITH A GUIDE FOR THE AD- 
MINISTRATION OF THE MER- 
RILL-PALMER SCALE OF 
MENTAL TESTS. By Rachel 
Stutsman, Ph. D., psychologist of 
Merrill-Palmer Schools. Cloth. 368 
pages. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company. 

We are inclined to think that Rachel 
‘Stutsman, under Lewis M. Terman, has 
struck the trail we all have sought 
since we tried to measure human edu- 
‘cation. 

Inspiring as many vistas have been 
‘nothing has been quite satisfactory. 
From the first glimpse of the tinge of 
light there has been hope, rejoiceful 
‘hope, but it has been a life faith in hope 
of hope of faith. 

It is more than possible, it is prob- 
‘able, that the World Book Company 


has the solution of the greatest prob- 

lem in modern education, the art of 

measuring the mental characteristics of 
the pre-school child. Everything in 
modern education is involved in this. 

The greatest sentence in education is 
“Suffer the little children to come.” 
OUR BOOK WORLD. By Florence 

Piper Tuttle. New York, Chicago, 

Boston, Toronto: Longmans, Green 

and Company. 

Florence Piper Tuttle has created 
“Playing Days” as a Primer; “Doing 
Days” as a First Reader; “Real and 
Make Believe” as a Second Reader; 
“In the Workshop” as a Third Reader. 

Julia Green illustrated the Primer 
and the First Reader; Grace P. Smith, 
the Second Reader; Mabel Betsy Hill 
and Violet Moore Higgins, the Third 
Reader. 

There are wonderful school reading 
books for children now. When the 
children who use this Third Reader 
now first came to school there were 
no such primers as there are now. 

Longmans, Green and Company had 
to invest a lot of money in making 
these books so beautiful, because for 
five years other authors have been 
writing unusually good books for chil- 
dren to use in learning to read and to 
read to learn. 

Many men and women have been 
studying how to make primers and 
school readers very beautiful, and 
other publishers have been investing a 
lot of money in making their books for 
children in school much more beautiful 
and more interesting for children than 
any high-priced holiday books are. 

If it is possible to make better school 
readers than “Our Book World,” other 
authors, illustrators and publishers 
will make them. 

HUMAN LEARNING. By Edward 
L. Thorndike, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. New York: 
The Century Company. 

This is one of the really great books 
on education, copyrighted in 1931. 

Without any question Dr. Edward 
L. Thorndike has placed himself at the 
head of the philosophic thinkers in 
education of today. He has created a 
line of philosophic thought that satis- 
fies him and satisfies those who want 
to know what to learn and how to 
learn it. 

Dr. Thorndike’s major is education, 
has always been education. He be- 
lieves. education is a great factor in 
civilization. He believes that the chief 
business of education is learning, is 
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learning things worth knowing, is 
learning how to learn more, and how 
to make good use of what one learns, 

The disciples of Dr. Thorndike 
know what is worth learning, how to 
learn it for use, how to use what they 
learn for the improvement of civili- 
zation. 

I flatter myself that I have studied 
leading educators in their professional 
activities, for sixty years, as closely as 
has any one. 

I have made this my major. It has 
been one of my leading sources of per- 
sonal education. The great achieve- 
ment of Dr. Thorndike is his, ability 
to make education his business and to 
mind that business. 

It is surprising how many people 
who prepared to make education their 
business cannot make it their business 
to be educators. 

No one is an educator who does not 
make education his business. 

“Human Learning,” by Dr. Edward 
L. Thorndike, is the most definite aid 
in learning how to learn, and to make 
it clear why learning in that way is 
scientific, that we have seen. 





THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
By Thomas Hardy. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Irene M. 
Haworth, Scarsdale, New York. 
Cloth. 506 pages. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Columbus, San Francisco: Ginn and 
Company. 

The Modern Literature Series, under 
the general editorship of Clarence 
Stratton, Cleveland, is really wonder- 
ful. 

This twentieth century is more com- 
plex than any that has preceded it in 
or before the Christian era. 

There have been more discoveries 
and revelations, more inventions and 
creations than in any other century, and 
it is not a third of a century yet. 

We know infinitely more about the 
universe than everybody ever knew in 
the past. We know more about atoms, 
molecules, and electrons than was ever 
suspected or imagined in all other cen- 
turies. 

Modern Literature Series is a con- 
tribution of the twentieth century as 
amazing as is the century itself. 


Books Received 


“Art in the Infant and Junior 
School.” By A. G. Hannah. — “Sen- 
tence Method Practice.” By Cole and 
Field. “Simple Reading Steps: 
Steps 9, 10, 11, 12." By MacKenzie 
and Tarrant. “The New Senior 


School.” By T. P. Gunton. London, 
England: The Grant Educational 
Company. 


“New Workbook in American His- 
tory.” Bishop, Robinson, Wheeler. 
Boston: inn and Company. 

“Fact and Story Readers.” Book 
V. By Suzzallo, Freeland. “Fact and 
Story Readers.” Book IV. By Me- 
Laughlin, Skinner.—“Children’s Songs 
for Every Day.” By Bernice Frost. 
New York: American Book Company. 
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Depression Causes 


Schools to Suffer 


Survey Made by Dr. Miller of Columbia University Shows Wide 
Trend Toward Cutting of Teachers’ Salaries 


The economic depression is begin- 
ning to have disastrous effects upon 
the schools of this country, accord- 
ing to the results of a survey con- 
ducted by Clyde R. Miller, director of 
the Bureau of Educational Service at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity. 
Salary reductions and “false 
economy” in the selection of inex- 


perienced teachers are causing harmful 
results in the type of training the stu- 
dents are receiving, Dr. Miller con- 
cludes. The efficiency and morale of 
both the teaching staff and the stu- 
dents are being hurt, the survey re- 
veals. 

“Next year the effect promises to be 
even more pronounced,” declares Dr. 
Miller. “During the first year of the 
depression the results were not evident 
in schools. As far as the public school 
systems were concerned taxes had been 
paid. 

“Moreover, there was a sufficient re- 
serve in the hands of the taxpayers 
and parents to meet the obligations of 
throughout that year. 


school costs 


Within the year 1930-31 much of this 
reserve had been used. In a great 
many communities throughout the 
country property owners have been 
unable to meet their tax bills. The 
result is being seen now in action taken 
by boards of education. These 
boards are reducing teachers’ salaries 
five per cent., ten per cent., and more. 
They are adding to the teaching load 
by making classes larger. 

“Every mail that comes to my desk 
contains letters from teachers and 
school administrators who tell of 
actual or projected reductions in sal- 
aries and school operating costs. 

“The effect of salary cuts and re- 
duction of personnel probably will be 
bad in most cases. In many school 
systems the teaching load already is too 
high, and good teachers are far from 
overpaid. The necessity to economize 
is causing many boards to fill such 
vacancies as occur with very young, 
poorly-trained and inexperienced 
teachers. Naturally the results, so far 
as the pupils are concerned, are not 
the best.” 














Alien Schools Scored 
As Menace to Turkey 

An attack on foreign educational in- 
stitutions in Turkey was revealed to 
have been made at a recent meeting of 
the Association for Fostering Turkish 
Culture held at the American College 
in Smyrna. Mouheddin Bey, president 
of the association, said in a speech that 
Turkish children in foreign schools 
had to guard against two dangers, re- 
ligious propaganda and ideas contrary 
to the spirit of nationalism. The his- 
tory of the college, he said, proved 
clearly that it was a missionary in- 
stitution. As missionaries worked in 
countries which were enfeebled, he as- 
serted, it followed that Turkey was re- 
garded as such a country. Past ex- 
perience, indeed, he continued, had 
shown that Turkish students who en- 
tered as good Mohammedans had 
graduated wearing crosses on their 


breasts. Therefore, he argued, it was 
time they should safeguard them- 
selves against such institutions. 


Mouheddin Bey’s speech was loudly ap- 
plauded, but as soon as the applause 
ended the head of the college ad- 
journed the meeting despite protests of 
the students. It is said now that 
Mouheddin Bey will be expelled from 


the college, and in event of his being 
called on to leave that all the Turkish 
students, would go with him. 


Women Rush 
Food to Schools 

Ten thousand school children in 
Los Angeles were aided during the 
month of June by thousands of women 
putting up lunches and rushing them to 
the public schools. The announce- 
ment early in June of the tenth district 
parent-teacher congress that its funds 
had been exhausted with expenditure of 
more than $200,000 since the beginning 
of the school year met with immediate 
response. Hyndreds of automobiles 
were pressed into service to meet the 
emergency. Demands for free milk 
and lunches, as well as financial aid, 
were tremendous. The year’s allot- 
ment from the community chest, the 
city, and from funds donated by 
parent-teacher associations was all 
spent, and even money borrowed from 
banks on personal notes of the parent- 
teacher officers was exhausted by June 
1. A city-wide response assured the 
parent-teacher welfare workers that 
sufficient milk and lunches would be 
provided to feed the hungry school 
children until school closed. 





La . 


Louisville College 
To Open for Negroes 

The Louisville, Ky., Municipal Col- 
lege for Negroes, the first fully ac- 
credited college for negroes to be sup- 
ported by a municipal government, will 
open in September, Dr. Rufus E. 
Clement, dean, announced. The col- 
lege will offer courses in four years’ 
work to an estimated enrollment of 
150 Students. The curriculum will in- 
clude natural and social sciences, lan- 
guages and literature. The college 
was established with the proceeds of a 
municipal bond issue in 1925, of which 
$100,000 was set aside to purchase 
grounds and buildings. 


Hands Off Policy 
On Bible Teaching 

Dr. William J. O'Shea, super- 
intendent of New York City schools, 
said recently that the policy of the 
Board of Education with respect to the 
religious instruction of high school 
students was one of hands off. He said 
that the circularization of the students 
in the two high schools, the Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Manual Training, 
carried on by the Greater New York 
Interfaith Committee, had been done 
without his consent, and when he 
learned of it he banned further work 
of this kind. The circularization had 
been authorized by Dr. Harold G. 
Campbell, deputy superintendent, while 
Dr. O’Shea was ill. Dr. O’Shea said 
he had no objections against the pro- 
posed teaching of religion to high 
school students in church edifices after 
school hours. “Let the rabbis, min- 
isters and priests do their part in the 
pulpit, and we will do ours by opening 
the school doors for all pupils on the 
days agreed upon for religious instruc- 
tion,” said Dr. O’Shea. 


Open School Yards 
For Summer Period 

Dr. William J. O'Shea,  super- 
intendent of schools in New York City, 
announced that 441 open-air play- 
grounds adjoining public schools of the 
city would be open from July 1 to 
August 28 in the afternoons from 1.30 
to 5.30 o'clock. Another fifty-nine 
play fields are to be available for 
evening use. Of the 441 yards, 113 
are in Manhattan, eighty-three i: the 
Bronx, 164 in Brooklyn, sixty-eight in 
Queens, and thirteen in Richmond. The 
Board of Education has arranged to 
supply a complete chest of play equip- 
ment for each yard. The number of 
playgrounds to be open this summer is 
the same as last year. 
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Urges Avocation 
For Richer Life 

The importance of having an avoca- 
tion which will make for a richer and 
more complete life, not only for the 
individual, but eventually for a nation, 
was stressed recently by President 
Daniel L. Marsh, of Boston Univer- 
sity. “If there is any fad today in 
education,” President Marsh declared, 
“it is the twin fads of ‘I. Q.,’ intel- 
ligence quotient, and that of personal 
guidance. We aim to educate the in- 
dividual and train him for the par- 
ticular field into which his native tal- 
ents fit the best. This alone is not 
enough. We must train him so _ that 
his vocation will provide an avocation. 
Thus we seek to rejuvenate society, 
and make a richer, fuller life for every 
one.” 


Berlin Pupils Have 
Own Savings Funds 

More than 100,000 Berlin children 
have their own savings account. Not 
bank accounts! They are not the chil- 
dren of well-to-do parents. Saving, 
however, is made easy for them. In 450 
Berlin schools, for instance, the boys 
and girls are able to purchase a “sav- 
ings stamp” for ten pfennigs. This is 
pasted on a _ card, and when three 
marks’ worth of stamps have been as- 
sembled, the card is taken to the 
Municipal Savings Bank and converted 
into cash, or, if desired, an account is 
opened for the child, into which the 
money is paid. Last year 2,500,000 
stamps were sold in this manner, 
totaling 250,000 marks, The city also 
gives every child a savings box if it 
would like to have one. The key is 
in the possession of the savings bank. 
Every two years the box is emptied, 
and the money paid into the bank. Last 
year 50,000 boxes were emptied, yield- 
ing 1,500,009 marks. 


Held by Bandits 
To Teach Language 

The Rev. Bert Nelson, American 
missionary, who was captured by 
Hupeh Communist bandits in China 
eight months ago, has sent a letter to 
Shanghai, announcing that the outlaws 
have decided to keep him permanently 
at their headquarters to teach the out- 
law army English. The bandits de- 
mand that Mr. Nelson’s mission send 
120,000 feet of telephone wire, a piano 
and an organ as ransom for his re- 
lease, but Rev. Mr. Nelson says the 
demands are not serious and that the 
outlaws are piling up impossible re- 
quests because they do not wish to free 
him. He adds that his health has im- 
proved. 


Spain Plans 
To Build Schools 

A program for building 27,000 
schools in Spain was announced by the 
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Jail Parents for Letting 
Children Strike 

More than 1,000 sentences of 
two to three days, in jail have been 
meted out to parents of children 
in Brunswick, Germany, who par- 
ticipated in a school strike early 
in April. Anton Franzen, 
National Socialist Minister of the 
Interior for the State of Bruns- 
wick, and the only “Nazi” now in 
office anywhere in Germany, has 
1,500 more such orders on his 
desk awaiting his signature. 
Protests of parents are proving un- 
availing against the “invitations” 
to spend a.few days as guests of 
the goverment. Social Democratic 
members of the local Diet have 
brought in a bill calling for am- 
nesty to all the parents, but 
whether the bill will pass is prob- 
lematical. 











Minister of Education, Marcelino 
Domingo, who stated that 7,000 of 
them would be completed within a 
year. Some of the schools will be 
constructed with funds obtained from 
the cutting down of the Moroccan 
military budget. In making the an- 
nouncement, Senor Domingo said: 
“This one measure alone justifies the 
existence of the republic. The youth 
of Spain is at last to be taught, and 
this was more than the monarchy was 
able to guarantee in fifty years.” A 
shortage of teachers has always handi- 
capped Spanish state education, and the 
Minister stated that normal schools 
would be opened in Madrid this sum- 
mer. 


Kansas Firemen 
Go to School 

One of the services conducted by the 
Extension Division of the University 
of Kansas is a firemen’s short course, 
held at the state capital every summer 
in co-operation with a committee of 
the Kansas State Firemen’s Associa- 
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tion, as authorized by the State Legis- 
lature. Firemen from all over the 


state attend, and the program includes 
such topics as new methods of fire 
fighting, drills and training in life 
saving, first-aid instruction, and even 
such academic subjects as the chemistry 
of fire and the hydraulics of fire 
streams. 


Aviation School 
Opened in Georgia 

The new Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics was dedicated and three 
honorary degrees in natural science 
awarded at the forty-first commence- 
ment of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology. Among the recipients was 
Harry F. Guggenheim, United States 
ambassador to Cuba and prominently 
identified with American aeronautics, 
Edwin P. Warner, New York, editor 
of Aviation, delivered the commence- 
ment address. 


Coe College Students 
Give Teachers Rating 
Professor C. H. Geiger, of Coe Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids, Ia. has worked 
out a system whereby students of the 
college can tell their professors what 
they think of them. The system in- 
cludes a group of questionnaires, which 
rate the professors on their efficiency 
in planning and conducting courses, en- 
thusiasm and earnestness in teaching, 
preparedness for lectures, ability, 
friendliness and sympathy with student 
problems. 


College Gives Degree 
Denied 22 Years Ago 
Twenty-odd years ago James A. 
McKee, then of Portsmouth, was a 
student in the college of agriculture 
at Ohio State University. His degree 
was withheld on a technicality. By 
special action of the faculty, McKee 
received the degree of bachelor of sci- 
ence in agriculture as of the class of 
1909 at the annual commencement this 
year. He is now engaged in agriculture 
extension work in Vermont. 
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THE.ARLO BOOKS 


INTERPRETATION 


ANDRE has been added this year to the reading lists in many 
important cities, the most recent being Hartford and Jersey City. 
In the middle and upper grades this book has a special appeal, both 
as reader and history. Your fifth and sixth grades will need supple- 
mentary history material next fall. 


ANDRE, a historical novel of Champlain — 60c. 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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EXPRESSION 


Why not let ANDRE serve a 
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is the only article of its kind that 
efficiently and economically 


Protects School 


from Daily Wear and Handling. 
Double the Lives of Your Books! 


Samples Free 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





Books 











Youth Sets 
Attendance Record 

Samuel Clifford Winnett, seventeen, 
of Long Branch, Pa., was graduated 
in June from the Charleroi High 
School with a_ perfect attendance 
record for the four-year term. Added 
to this is four years of perfect attend- 
ance at the Jackman School. Records 
at the grade school show young Win- 
nett was neither tardy nor absent dur- 
ing the four years. The nearest street 
car line is four miles from the Winnett 
farm. When he started to attend the 
Charleroi High 
young to drive an automobile, so he 


School he was too 
walked to the street car. Every school 
day for four years the youth, as regu- 
lar as the mail carrier, trudged along 
the none-too-good country roads, and 
at the end of the day walked four 
miles home. 


Kansas Student 
Requirements 

Students in the School of Business 
at the University of Kansas must here- 
after make passing grades in at least 
sixty-five per cent. of their work if 
Here- 
tofore those who passed in sixty per 


they are to remain in classes. 


cent. were permitted to keep on, but 
the more strict rule has been adopted 
for the future. 


Harvard Trains 
Prison Executives 

For the first time in America a law 
school has undertaken the task of 
training men to be professional admin- 





istrators of penal and correctional in- 
stitutions and kindred agencies. The 
project is to be attempted, beginning 
next fall, by the institute of criminal 
law of the Harvard Law School. At 
that time a small group of college 
graduates, selected on the 
promising records, will begin two 
years of theoretical and practical 
work, including courses at the law 
school and in other departments of 
Harvard University. 


basis of 


Tests Determine 
Personality 

Successful experiments utilizing spe- 
cial methods of study of the human per- 
sonality have been made at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva to determine the in- 
dividual’s intellectual, emotional and 
moral characteristics, and his suit- 
ability for posts of responsibility in 
public or private institutions. The ex- 
periments comprise tests of the quality 
of speech and inflection of the voice 
as indications of temperament and 
character. The new method, called 
psycophonetic, is expected to deter- 
mine the qualities of intellect, 
strength and continuity of will, sin- 
cerity, frankness and their opposites. 


Class Numerals 
Now Fill Stones 

When stone carvers complete the 
cutting of the numerals of this year’s 
graduating class of Princeton Univer- 
sity into the keystone of a basement 
window of historic Nassau Hall, to 
mark the planting of the class ivy by 








EMERSON College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Duspory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 


aims to develop in the student a 
sessions. 


owledge of his own powers in expression, 
Whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


Degrees granted. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 





the seniors, the last of the blank stones 
will have been used. University of- 
ficials are in a quandary as to the plac- 
ing of the numerals of future classes. 
The tradition has been followed for 
sixty years. The insertion of special 
stones in the wall of the building, a 
procedure followed by some of the 
early classes, or the use of the key- 
stones of windows above the first floor 
have been suggested. 


School Recess a2 


To Dig Potatoes 

The Moore Township school district 
in Northampton County in Pennsyl- 
vania planned a school schedule to in- 
clude a two-week recess during the 
potato digging season. According to 
the plan the schools will be opened on 
August 24, two weeks 
usual, 


earlier than 
When the potato season arrives 
the directors will close the schools for 
the two-week period to permit children 
to assist at their homes in digging the 
potatoes. 
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Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 

Pr Send for circular and 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg 


Birmingham, Ala., 808 Title Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
registration form free 
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| DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CHESLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


State particulars in first letter 


FREE REGISTRATION 

































| ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY a 





















Always Available In many States 





! fs 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
Teachers needed for all positions 130 BLAIR STREET 
from Kindergarten to College. ITHACA, NEW YORK 
SCHOOL AUTHORITIES No charge. Reliable Service 
Geed Positions for good TEACHERS in Schools and Colleges 


if NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


ENROLL NOW 










































‘ Religious Grounds 


A colored woman consulted the vil- 
lage lawyer. 

“Ah wants to divorce mah husband,” 
she said. 

“What's the matter?” asked the 
dawyer. 

“That nigger’s done gone and got 
feligion, and we ain’t seen chicken on 
dle table foh two months.” 

Watching the Soup 

A little girl, who had been left to 
“watch the soup, was presently heard to 
sing out: “Oh, mother, come quick, 
the soup is getting bigger than the 


spot.” 


A Big Bag 

A golfer determined to b-eak him- 
sself of launching into strong language 
when things went badly with him. A 
friend suggested that in order to check 
the habit, he should pick up a stone 
and pocket it every time he let slip a 
bad word. 

Returning to the clubhouse after the 
next game he met his friend, who re- 
-marked: “Well, Jack, I see you're re- 
forming. Your pockets are not very 
heavy.” 





| GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS | 





“No,” said the golfer, gloomily, “but 
wait till you see the wheelbarrow the 
caddie’s got.”—Boston Transcript. 





Not Guilty 

A tramp had been admitted to the 
casual ward of an English workhouse 
late one evening, and the following 
morning he duly appeared before the 
master. 

“Have you taken a bath this morn- 
ing?” was the first question he was 
asked. 

“No, sir,” answered the man in as- 
tonishment, “is there one missing?” 
False Accusation 
“Please stop your pushing,” said 
irritable old lady to a very fat man 
standing behind her in jam _ waiting 

to get into the theatre. 

“Excuse me, madam,” said the fat 
man. “I did not push. I merely 
sighed.”—Capper’s Weekly. 





Loves an Argument 
Judge (in English court)—“You say 
your wife is disputatious and quarrel- 
some ?” 
Complainant—“Yes, your worship. 
She's that fond of arguing she won't 
even eat food that agrees with her.” 
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Meetings To Be Held 
JUNE 
27-July 4: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Secretary F. H, 
Duffy, 1616 Ridge Avenue, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio: Los Angeles, California. 
28-July 8: American School Citizen- 
ship League, Secretary F. F. 
Andrews, 295 Commonwealth Ave- 
nue. 3oston. Mass.: Los Angeles, 
California. 
28-July 4: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Secretary J. W. Crabtree, 
1201 16th Street, N. W. W ashington, 
D. C.: Los Angeles, California. 
28-July 4: National League of 
Teachers’ Associations, Secretary G, 
W. Aiken, 624 Lincoln Avenue, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio: Los Angeles, 
Californi 
29-July 3: American Federation of 


Teachers, Secretary F. C. Hanson, 
506 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

29-July 2: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Department of Business, 
Secretary K. Munkhoff, Grant High 
School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Log 
Angeles, California. 

29-July 3: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Department of Kinder- 
garten Primary Education, secre- 
tary, Mrs. Florence K. Hampton, 
Public Schools, Los Angeles: Log 
Angeles, California. 

29-July 3: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Department of Lip Read- 
ing, Secretary A. I. Putnam, 3610 
Milam Street, Houston, Texas: Los 
Angeles, California. 

29-July 3: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Department of School 
Health and Physical Education, 
Secretary J. E. Rogers, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City: Los 
Angeles, California. 

29-30: National Education Associa- 
tion, Department of Science In- 
struction, Secretary E. E. Edwards, 
Board of Education, Los Angeles: 
Los Angeles, California, 

29-30: National Education Associa- 
tion, Department of Visual In- 
struction, secretary, Mrs. Grace 
Fisher Ramsey, Department of 
Public Education, American Museum 
Natural History, New York City: 
Los Angeles, California. 

30-July 5: National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
Secretary Walter White (acting), 
69 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

30: National Education Association, 
Department of Adult Education, 
Secretary Alonzo G. Grace, Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Rochester, New 
York: Los Angeles, California. 











Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


| yee ae the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
ofter feel Tired, Dullaad Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect you 
EYES from irritation and keep 


them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. et ae 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE. 


For ouR 


EYES - 
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10: Massachusetts State Normal 
School Teachers’ Association, Sec- 
retary M. Grace Fickett, State Nor- j 
mal School, Westfield: Bridgewater, | WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILBY, Secy. 
14-17: American Public Health Asso- ’ 


ciation, Secretary H. N. Calver, 370 , 
aioe ea | ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 
Montreal, Canada, 

28-30: New York State Couneil of 


City School Superintendents, Secre- Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
tary E. L. Ackley, Johnstown: Lake ° ° = sella 
iwivn °° . Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
OCTOBER ‘ 
-2- Nations ‘ongress of Parents We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and 
, ‘ ois Tenchers oe Vecenas, Geemee certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and ‘WHO ARE 


Mrs. W. A. Sargent, 15 North Street QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 
Extension, Rutland: St. Johnsbury 


eenston, m 74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
7-9: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
, ciation, Secretary H H. Moyer, 


Rawlings: Casper, Wyoming. 
8-10: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Secretary M. C. Parkhurst, 


™ 323 Pearl Street, Burlington: Bur- 45TH YEAR.—Executives and 4 
ston, Vermo ; : nd teachers for 

: ee , ALB ERT all kinds of Public School work, and. men | 

s 








12-16: National Safety Council, Sec- 


retary W. H. Cameron, 20 North TEACHERS AGENCY and women for good positions in State 








macker Detve, Chicago, Illinois: 25 E. Jackson Blvd. Jeachers Colleges, Universities, and Private 
\~ a . is, : 
- 15-17: New Hampshire State Teach- CHICAGO, ILL. Schools, in good demand. Many thousands 
* ers’ Association, Secretary J. W. 535 Fifth Ave., New York have secured PROMOTION through this | 
i, Condon, R. F. D. 1, Derry: Laconia, | Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash.Agency. Why not you? Booklet free. f[ 
3 New Hampshire. . 
15-17: Utah Education Association, 
- Secretary D. W. Parratt, 316 Ver- TEACHERS 
- mont Building, Salt Lake City, a 
6 Utah: Salt Lake City, Utah. MERICAN : : S 19 WEST 44TH ST. 


- 15-17: West Virginia State Education AND FOREIGN AGENCY NEW YORK 


Association, Secretary J. H. Hick- 

















D- nen 1816 Wf aaiinatas Street Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and governesses for col- 
an, 816 as gto Street, ta " mh 
. Charleston: Charleston, W. Va. leges, schools and families. Careful selection for individual needs, { 
th 22-24: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- MISS AGNES HOOKER - MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
os ciation, Secretary C. O, Williams, 
205 Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis: In- Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 
a- dianapolis, Indiana. 
n- 22-24: Montana Education, Secretary 
is, R. J, Cunningham, Box 218, Helena: 
2g: Miles City Helena, Lewistown : 
BS: ys 9 “<é 
Boutane. “Seve” ACE TEACHERS’ SERVICE 
ia- 23: Connecticut State Teachers’ As- Service 
in- sociation, Secretary Gordon C., Not one of the largest — but one of the best! 
ice Swift, Watertown: Hartford, New . e 
of Haven, Bridgeport, Norwich. Worcester, Mass. Frances Crane Dodge, Director 
um 23-24:. Maryland State Teachers’ As- 
ty: sociation, Secretary. W. H. Davis, 





ol Havre de Grace: Baltimore, Mary- THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Our business is done by recommendation in 








ait answer to direct calls trom employers. 

a 23-24: National ¢ opera ap tees 2 C. WILBUR CARY, Manager ROSE E. BRADBURY, Manager GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
ty: Seeeeenee 7 in . H gt PA m 2193 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Clapp Memorial Bldg, Portland, Me. 

| Wythe Avenue, Bluefield: Wheel- 

ion, ing, W. Va. 

o 25 -29: National League of Compul- } 


ice Mc. Nnavew, G0 Court House, | THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY } 


Memphis, Tennessee: Toronto, Can- 








<i ada. GRACE M. ABBOTT, MANAGER : 
28-30: National Congress of Parents : 
and Teachers of Iowa, Secretary 120 Boylston Street, Boston 
Mrs. Charles F. Pye, 415 Shops P i : 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa: Cedar Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
Rapids, lowa. 
29-31: Colorado Education Associa- 


tion, Secretary W. B. Mooney, 530 
Commonwealth Building, Denver: 
Grand Junction Pueblo Denver, 


! 1, Colorado. | SRE THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


, 29-30: Maine Teachers’ = noma ~ Edward W. Fickett, Prop. N. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Secretary A. W. Gordon, State Telephone Hay. 1678 et *" Established 1885 





House, Augusta, Maine: Portland, 
Maine. 

29-31: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, Secretary C. W. Bos- 


; 
} worth, ti Rolfe ‘Street, Cranston: |. KELILOGG’S TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Providence, R. 











I ES Established 1889 > 

. NOVEMBER 31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. B. F. Mannion Managers 4 
t 4-6: North Dakota Education Asso- (Broadway at 16th Street) Miss M. B. Gosman : 
r ciation, Secretary M. E. MeCurdy, Telephone Algonquin 1756 f 
D Fargo: Bismarck, North Dakota. We have been eupnizing teachers to the Public and Private Schools for 

$7: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- over forty years e have no branches. All applications for member- fh 
ry Rae Rerretary FL. Pinet “315 W ship and all requests for teachers receive the personal attention of the ; 
s! 10th ~ Street ; Topeka: Lawrence. aages. ae or telephone us for careful personal service. 
. Manhattan, Salina, Dodge City. ember National Association of Teachers’ Agencies . 





Wichita, Chanute, Kansas, 














FRANK IRVING COOPER WINSHIP ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
CORPORATION 6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


? " Long Distance Telephones 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS Office and Residence 
Specializing, in Schoolhouse J PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
lanning AGENCY Member of National Association of Teachers’ 


47 Winter St., Boston, Mass. Agencies 
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Order Your 
Magazines Through 
This Office 


The Circulation Department of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is prepared to 
supply your demands for current periodicals. Usually when two or more maga- 
zines are ordered together, there is a saving for the subscriber. A number of our 
friends already avail themselves of this service. They find it convenient, as well as 
economical. 


If you subscribe for several magazines, send us your list and let us quote you our 
attractive clubbing price. 


One postage stamp, one envelope, one order and one check — that is the easy way 
to secure your favorite magazines. 


The following combinations have been specially arranged with publishers. The sav- 
ings range from fifty cents to two dollars. 


If you don’t see here the periodicals you want, ask for them. The prices will be 
cheerfully furnished. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY ON THESE MAGAZINES 


In Combination with Journal of Education 


Our Price Our Price 
for BOTH for BOTH 
GRADE TEACHER $2 GOLDEN BOOK $3 
Journal of Education $3 $4.40 Journal of Education $3 $5 
TIME (Weekly) $5 HARPERS $4 
Journal of Education $3 $6.50 Journal of Education $3 $5 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS $3 INSTRUCTOR $2 
Journal of Education $3 $5 Journal of Education $3 $4.40 
READERS DIGEST $3 SCRIBNERS $4 
Journal of Education | $3 $5 Journal of Education $3 $5 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN $2 CURRENT HISTORY $3 
Journal of Education $3 $4 Journal of Education $3 $5 
SAFETY EDUCATION $1 COLLIERS (Weekly) $2 
Journal of Education $3 $3.50 Jcurnal of Education $3 $4.50 


Your order, accompanied by remittance, should be mailed to 


Circulation Department 


Journal of Education 


BEACON BUILDING, BOSTON 
































